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strangers to enter the most sacrecl of them, it is easy to visit some, even at Bombay,
which give an accurate notion of the greatest.

They are generally large buildings, containing a hall supported by columns;
in the centre of which, under a dome pierced with outlets for the smoke, is the
grand altar, surmounted by a brazier, in which the sacred fire is burning. This
fire, which has not been extinguished for centuries, and which was brought from
Persia by the earliest emigrants, is kept in by supplies of the costliest WOCK! and
most exquisite perfumes; it would be an unpardonable crime to throw into it any
inferior substance. Some of the priests, called dustours, keep watch day and night
before the altar, and distribute to the faithful small quantities of the sacred lire,
in order that with it they may light the fires in their houses that have gone out,
Notwithstanding the superstitions which m**sk the comparatively beautiful principles
of their religion, they are very tolerant, and not greatly bigoted.

The Parsees are generally of a gentle and conciliatory disposition, and cultivate
the society of Europeans, their manners being an exact copy of ours. They have
magnificent equipages and sumptuous houses, and give dinners and ftV.ea, but,
nevertheless, without-the refined taste of the European. They are greatly deficient
in that natural talent possessed by the Indian, for understanding in what luxury
consists, and for arranging imposing spectacles. They are in a state of trannitum,
neither European nor Indian. I had, however, the opportunity of being present
at a great marriage ceremony at the house of a rich broker, named Cowaajeti
Jehanghir; and I certainly think that it would be difficult to see greater luxury,
or to find a more agreeable host, Cowasjee's residence was in the centre of a large
garden, which had been illuminated to the brightness of day. The alleys were
lighted up with lustres, and the trees were covered with fruit and flowers of fins.
Scarcely bad I entered this enchanted spot wlxen I found myself in the midst of a
great assemblage of Parsee gentlemen, who, in their ceremonial robas, long, white,
and flowing, were walking about, engaged in conversation with one another, Thuir
presence in this, the costume of the ancient Persians, gave to the scene an Asiatic
character, in which of itself it was somewhat wanting, I was Mndly received by
them; numerous hand-shakings were exchanged, and joining their party I followed
them into the house Here I found Cowasjee, who conducted mo into a richly
furnished room, where the ceremony was to take place. The dufferon* in full
dress, were standing in a circle, and already reciting their monotonous jmlmmlkm,
Whilst in the meantime a good military band, stationed in the verandah, wan
giving us waltzes and quadrilles* When all the guests warn arranged round the
vast apartment, the band was ordered to cease playing, and a chid? dustour begun
the nuptial hymn in that nasal tone of which the clergy of all religions have the
exclusive privilege The priests formed in order, and want to nugt the happy
couple, who entered by one of the principal doom The young Mdegiwi^ aU in
white, his neck adorned with a garland of flowers, walked by the aide of the bride,
who, dad in a superb dress of brocade, half concealed her feature from us beneath
a veil When they reached the centre of. the room the two young people prottrated
themselves; and, the chief dustour having taken his place close to them, the group
was covered with an immense cashmere shawl, which formed a tent and Md them
completely* A moment afterwards, when the veil was withdrawn, the youthful
pair were man and wife. Then the bride was surrounded by a large circle of
Parsee ladies, congratulating her, embracing her, or weeping for joy; and the